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Memorabilia. 


Breslauer and Leo Liepmannssohn, of 
Berlin, the catalogue of the second part of the 
Library of Music brought together by Dr. 
Werner Wolffheim, soon to be offered for sale. 
It occurs to us that our readers may iike to 
have a few notes of the English items among 
the 2,500 or so which are presently to be dis- 
persed. They form no very large propor on 
of the whole, yet many are of high interest, 
and, it is further of interest to note what so 
discriminating a collector considered worthy 
of a place on his shelves. Naturally it is, 
again, but a small proportion that can find 
mention here, 


Pepusch naturally appears more than once, | 
and the first of our items to be noted is a 
careful eighteenth century transcript of the | 


‘Treatise on Harmony: containing the Chief 


Rules for Composing in 2, 3 and 4 Parts ’— | 


this being the work which, to Pepusch’s dis- 
gust, his pupil Lord Paisley, afterwards Lord 

bercorn, by an indiscretion delivered over 
to publication. Another pupil of Pepusch’s, 
the composer Dr. Benjamin Cooke, is repre- 
sented, among other things, by a MS. Diary 
from July, 1746, to April, 1747, a period 
during which he was under this tuition, 
and by him also is a transcript of anthems 
by Pepusch. The best Pepusch item is a 
third edition of ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ 
(1729) ‘‘ with the Ouverture in Score, the 
Songs and the Basses (The Ouverture and the 
Basses Compos’d by Dr. Pepusch).”’ 

Dr. Wolffheim possessed Burney’s ‘ General 
History of Music,’ 1776-1789, and his ‘ Pre- 
sent State of Music in France and Italy’ and 


on Musical Expression ’ 
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|‘ Present State of Music in Germany, the 
| Netherlands and the United Provinces,’ in 


both the first and the second editions, and he 
had also the 1785 editions of Bricknell’s 


| satire on Dr. Burney’s musical tours: ‘ Musi- 


cal travels through England.’ With these 
goes Hawkins’s ‘General History of the 
Science and Practice of Music,’ published in 
1776. Four volumes of programmes of Lon- 
don ‘‘ Concerts of antient Music as_ per- 
formed at the New Rooms, Hanover Square,”’ 
1785-87, 1797; and an early nineteenth cen- 
tury book in three volumes, ‘ Anecdotes of 
music, historica] and biographical in a series 
of letters from a gentleman to his daughter,’ 
throw light on musical life in London. There 
is a finely bound copy of Dr. Burney’s account 
of the musical performances in Westminster 
Abbey and the Pantheon in commemoration 


_of Handel, and other English Handel items 
| are Coxe’s 


‘Anecdotes’ of Handel and 


E have received from Messrs. Martin | mith (1799) ; Langhorne’s poem in the musi 


cian’s memory: ‘ The Tears of Music’ (1760) ; 
and Mainwaring’s ‘ Memoirs,’ the first bio- 
graphy to appear. One or two eighteenth 
century English works have place in the sec- 
tion ‘ Musick-Aesthetik ’: Avison’s ‘An Essay 
(1753); Bedford’s 
‘The Great Abuse of Music,’ and the late 
seventeenth century Dodwell ‘ A Treatise con- 
cerning the lawfulness of Instrumental 
Musick in Holy Offices,’ in the second edition. 
Dr. Wofffheim had a copy of ‘ The Aviary or 
Magazine of British Melody ’—a collection of 
a thousand three hundred and forty-four 
songs published about 1780; of the ‘ Collection 
of Anthems . . . performed in his Majesty’s 
Chapels Royal,’ published in 1736, and of 
D’Urfey’s ‘New Opera’s with Comical 
Stories and Poems on several occasions’ 
(1721). Evidently a good example of English 
manuscript music—still of the eighteenth cen- 
ture—is a volume of twenty-four overtures of 
Handel’s fitted to harpsichord or spinet. 
‘Eliza, An English Opera’ (1758), ‘The 
of Anthems . . . performed in his Majesty’s 
Masque of Alfred,’ the Six Cantatas of 1755, 
and ‘ Judith,’ represent Arne. The“ Masque ” 
is a rare book, not, it is noted, in the Library 
of Congress. There are many of Walsh’s 
publications of songs from operas, and also 
Boyce’s ‘ Chaplet,’ brought out by Walsh in 
1750; and the same publisher’s ‘ Judgment 
of Paris,’ by Eccles with ‘‘ the words by Mr. 
Congreve ’’ (1701). An older book and rare, 
and a fine copy, is Grabu’s ‘ Albion and 
Albanius: an Opera,’ which was printed for 
the author in 1687—the text, with Drydea’s 
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words, of a piece presented in 1685, which 
failed. A pleasant item is a Trench 


‘“Comédie lyrique en 3 actes,’’ presented in | 


Paris in 1705, and published in 1767, en- 


titled “‘Tom Jones,’ and founded on Vield- | 
Arne) Dr. | 
Wolfiheim possessed a work not, in this edi- | 
The songs, | 
Arthur,’ | 


ing’s novel. Of Purcell (with 
tion, in the british Museum. 

that is, in the Masque of ‘ King 
brought out before 1775 by John Johnston. 


He had also a first edition of Purcell’s ‘ Te | 


Deum and Jubilate, for St. Cecilia’s Day,’ 
and the ‘Orpheus Britannicus.’ 
again, he had the ‘Ode perform’d in the 
Senate House at Cambridge’ (1749) ; 


annica.’ 
sixteenth to the early 
English items are blow’s ‘ Second 
Entertainment Pertorm’d on St. 


In the way of part-songs from the 


Musical 


of ssee’s’ (1634); 


(1724) ; 


arche or the Historie 

Croft’s ‘ Musica sacra’ 
‘Collection of Songs . 
Henry Lawes’s ‘The Treasury of 
Later books for part singing are 
‘Compleat Psalmodist ’ 
son’s ‘Thesaurus Musicus’ (1745 ?). 
“Musical Century’ 
prized. Of the remaining books of songs we 


Carey’s 


have space only to mention Napier’s ‘ Selec- | 


tion of the most favourite Scots songs,’ which 


is seldom found, as this is, complete; and | 


Playford’s ‘Choice Ayres, Songs and Dia- 
logues.’ 


[8 the Bookman for May, Mr. John Carter 

writes about the language of diplomacy. 
His remarks are perhaps a little obvious, and 
we think he does not quite see the significance 


of the fact that this language is a thing that | 
He gives us, however, | 


has been evolved. 
some pleasant specimens of what diplomacy 
can perpetrate, and the following he esteems 
his best example: ‘‘ Perhaps the diplomatic 
classic is the recall of the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador, Dumba, who had been caught 
fomenting strikes and sabotage in American 
munitions factories. The United States Gov- 
ernment declared that 


‘deep regret’ and assurances of its desire 
‘to continue the cordial and friendly rela- 


tions which exist between the United States | 


and Austria-Hungary.’ Under these pressing 


circumstances Mr. Dumba sent the following 
telegram to his Foreign Office: ‘I beg your 
excellency to recall me on leave of absence 


Of Boyce, | 


Solo- | 
mon’ (1743) and the collection ‘ Lyra Brit- | 


eighteenth century, | 


Cecilia’s | 
Day’ (1684); Butler’s ‘The Feminine Mon- | 


Eccles’s | 
. (1704); and) 

Music.’ | 
Arnold’s | 
(1750), and Simp- | 


is a rarity much to be | 


“Mr. Dumba is no) 
longer acceptable to the Government of the | 
United States,’ and requested his recall, with | 


| for personal report.’ Even the Chinese 
| adepts in the ancient art of face-saving, could 
hardly better that.’’ 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal. Saturday, May 24, 1729. 


On Wednefday, the 14th Inftant, came on 
at the King’s-Bench the Caufe between the 
Lord Bifhop of Kly, and Dr. Bentley, relat- 
ing to nis Lordfhip’s Claim of the {pecia] 
Vilitatorial Power over the Doctor, as Matter 
| of T'rinity-College, Cambridge; and after a 
long Reading, the four Judges unanimously 
| determin’d it in favour of the Biihop. 

‘he next Day Dr. Bentley fubmitted to his 
Lordfhip’s Juriidiction, and is to appear at 
Ely-Houje, Holbourn, on the 2nd of June, to 
receive the Articles exhibited again{t him in 
order for his Trial. 

He was tried at the fame Place in 1714, 
before Bifhop Moor, who did not live to pro- 
ceed to Sentence. Bifhop Fleetwood, who 
fucceeded him, was often applied to on the 
fame Account; but refufed to interpofe, by 
reafon of fome Doubts which he apprehended 
| concerning the Extent of his Power; to clear 
which, feveral Petitions have been prefented 
to the King in Council, and Council heard 
on both Sides; but their Lordfhips not think- 
| ing it a proper Subject for their Decifion, it 
was carried into the King’s-Bench, where it 
is now legally and folemnly determined. 


The Dutchefs-Dowager of Marlborough 
hath given the Honourable Mr. John 
Spencer, her Grandson, that Wing of Marl- 
borough-House next the French Chapel in 
St. James’s Park, for his ordinary Retidence, 
/ and hath caufed the great Wall in the Friery 

to be taken down, to furnifh him a convenient 
| Paffage thereto. 


Wednefday the Honourable Committee of 
the Houfe of Commons met at the Fleet 
Prifon, in order to make a further Regulation 
of the many Abufes that have been committed 
in the feveral Gaols of this Kingdom; and in 
order thereto, they order’d, that Mr. Jackjon 
the Town-Clerk, do iffue out his Precepts to 
the feveral Clerks of the Companies of this 
City, to give in a true Eftimate of all the 
Charities that have been given to the feveral 
‘Gaols in this Kingdom. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE RECORDS OF THE MERCHANTS 
ADVENTURERS AND THE GREAT 
FIRE OF LONDON. 


HEN I was occupied, some time ago, with 
an inquiry about the privileges ac- 
corded to the Knglish Nation at Bergen-op- 
Zoom in Brabant, I had to point out that 
only transcripts of these charters survive. 
The Archives of the Merchants Adventurers, | 
where the original documents ougut to be | 
preserved, have never been found. Schanz, 
Ehrenberg and Lingelbach endeavoured in 
vain to trace those Records: their labour did 
not meet with any result.* 

It is a curious fact that none of the three 
authors cited above suggests that the Records 
of the Merchants Adventurers may have 
perished in the Great Fire of London, 1666. 
We know that in 1548 a great number of 
documents belonging to that Fellowship were 
preserved in a wooden chest with iron bands 
at Mercers’ Hall.t I do not wish to put 
forward any hypothesis about the much dis- 
cussed origins of the Merchants Adventurers. 
But it is certain that many Mercers were 
members of the Fellowship too, and that the 
connections between the two corporations were 
of a most intimate kind; the minutes of the 
Mercers and Merchants Adventurers being 


*T. Sj. Jansma, ‘De Privileges voor de 


Engelsche Natie te Bergen-op-Zocom, 1469-1555,’ 


published in: Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van 
het Historisch Genootschap, vol. 1, Utrecht, 
1929. I use here the spelling Merchants Ad- 
venturers, because it is the older and _ better 


| November, 1655. 


kept in the same book down to 1526.* More- 
over, Mr. Gross shows that until 1666 
Mercers’ Hall remained the headquarters of 
the Merchants Adventurers and W. G. Bell 
in his valuable work on the Great Fire says 
the same.t We may assume that in 1666 
the charters were at Mercers’ Hall, as they 
were in 1548. We possess yet another list of 
privileges, printed by Lingelbach.t The 
documents of this second list do not agree in 
every respect with the charters of the list, 
printed in Schanz, so far as concerns the 
older privileges; in the list of Lingelbach 
a number of later documents have also been 
added. The last privilege mentioned there 
was accorded by the City of Dordrecht in 
The difficulty with this 
second list is that it does not bear any date. 
Mir. C. TL. Flower, Secretary to the Public 
Record Office, where the document is kept, 
was kind enough to write to me that the list 
very probably belongs to a petition that was 
handed to the King, immediately after the 
Restoration in November, 1660. It is very 
important that both lists were made out 
before the Great Fire.. Ehrenberg, on p. iv. 
of his work ‘Hamburg und England,’ ex- 
presses his firm opinion that the Records 
always had to be preserved at Mercers’ Hall. 
But, he adds, 

wie schon Schanz, so erhielt auch ich trotz 
freundlicher Firsprache eines angesehenen 
Englischen Historikers, von Mr. Watney, dem 
Secretair der Mercers’ Company, aug mein 
Gesuch, die in Mercers’ Hall aufbewahrten 
Archivalian benutzen zu diirfen, eine ablehn- 
ende Antwort. 

It is, of course, to be deplored that it was 
found impossible to admit a scholar of renown 


‘such as Richard Ehrenberg to the Archives 


ons. It may be found in the first place in the | 


title of the famous manuscript, composed by 


John Wheeler, published by Lingelbach (vide | 
infra); also e.g. in MS. Lansdowne 171, fo. 96 | 


recto, in margine (British Museum). G. 
Schanz, ‘ Englische Handelspolitik gegen 
Ende des Mittelalters,? 2 vols., Leipzig, 1881; 
R. Ehrenberg, ‘Hamburg und England im 
Zeitalter der Kénigin Elisabeth,’ Jena, 1896; 
W.E. Lingelbach, ‘The Merchant Adventurers 
of England. Their Laws and Ordinances, with 
other documents,’ Philadelphia, 1902. 


+ Schanz op. cit., vol. ii, p. 574, seq. The 


list is dated Jan. 6, 1547, but, according to the 
English mode, the year begins March 25. Fol- | 
owing the New Year’s style the document has | 
t)> be dated Jan. 6, 1548. 


of Mercers’ Hall. Had admittance been 
refused also some years before to George 
Schanz? Schanz himself says (vol. vi., p. 
336) : 

Das Verzeichniss erwahnt, dass der Schrein 


* *City of London Livery Companies’ Com- 
mission, Report and Appendix, Parliamentary 
Papers,’ 1884, vol. xxxix, 5 pts., London, 1884, 
App. ii, 1, quoted by C. Gross, ‘The Gild 
Merchant,’ 2 vols., Oxford, 1890; vol. i, p. 149. 

+ ‘Liv. Comp. Com., ete.,’ ii: “the last link 
connecting the two companies [i.e. Mercers and 
Merchants Adventurers] being only severed by 
the great fire of London in 1666, which de- 
stroyed the office which the Merchant Adven- 
turers held of the Mercers under Mercers’ 
Hall.” See also: W. G. Bell, ‘The Great Fire 
of London in 1666,’ London, 1923 ,p. 89. 


t Op cit., p. 237, seq. 
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mit Urkunden bei den Mercern deponirt war; 
der gegenwirtige Clerk der Gilde, Mr. Wat- 
ney, mit dem ich dieserhalb in Correspondenz 
trat, erklarte jedoch, nichts auf die Merchant- 
adventurers beztigliches finden zu koénnen. 
Schanz does not say that admittance was 
refused to him; it even seems that he did 
not ask for any permission whatever to 
examine the Records of the Company. Sir 
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| or transcripts is wanting. 


John Watney’s reply at Ehrenberg’s demand | 


is at least explicable. If he had himself 
searched in vain for the documents about the 
year 1880, it may have seemed superfluous 
to him, and to the Directors of the Company, 
to allow Ehrenberg in 1895 to investigate 
the matter once more. Besides, we have 
always to keep in mind the exclusiveness of 
these old London corporations towards out- 
siders, even eminent historians, especially in 
the nineteenth century. Sir John Watney, 
himself Clerk to the Mercers’ Company, 
thanks the Directors of the Company for 
being allowed to use the charters and docu- 
ments at Mercers’ Hall, in the preface of his 
book: ‘Some account of the Hospital of St. 
Thomas of Acon,’ London, 1892. This may 
be considered a courteous formality, but even 
as a formality it seems typical to me. On 
the Continent, in France, in Germany, it 
might be the Directors of an old corporation 
who would thank their Secretary for his dili- 
gence, demonstrated by publishing the old 
documents of that corporation. 


It is rather peculiar that Ehrenberg does 
not give any reason for his assumption that 
the Records yet remain at Mercers’ Hall. He 
overlooks the possibility that the charters 
are lost. This fact is pretty certain: if the 
documents still survive, they cannot have 
slumbered tranquilly in their wooden chest, 
since Mercers’ Hall was burnt down in 1666. 


We have to consider whether it is probable 
that the privileges and other papers of the 
Merchants Adventurers were destroyed by the 
Fire or whether for some reason there is a 
chance that the documents survive. To solve 
this problem we have to extend our examina- 
tion to the Records of the Mercers’ Company. 
At first I thought that the charters of the 
Merecers still existed, because I found an edi- 
tion of those documents quoted: (W.  D. 
Selby) ‘The Charters Ordinances and Bye- 
laws of the Mercers’ Company.’* With great 


* Privately printed, London, 1882. The 
name of W. D. Selby has been 
brackets, because it is nowhere mentioned in 
the book. 


put between | 
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difficulty I obtained this book.* The result 
Was very disappointing. Though a number 
of charters, etc., are printed there, all in. 
dication whether the documents be originals 
Original js 
used in the edition only in reference to the 
‘““translation,’’ which in the case of Latin 
documents is added on the opposite page. 
Neither is there any indication where the 
documents are kept. We might be streng- 
thened in our opinion that the charters stil] 
exist when we read in the already. quoted 
book of Six John Watney: ‘‘ Fortunately the 
Records of the Company have been so care- 
fully kept,”’ etc. (see p. 177; also p. x.). 

But the evidence that the author did not 
use transcripts of the documents fails, 
especially when his son, Col. Frank D. 
Watney, the present Clerk to the Mercers’ 
Company writes to me: ‘ in reply I 
have to inform you that practically all the 
records in connection with the Mercers’ 
Company were destroyed in the Fire of 
London, 1666.’’ 

When Bell writes (op, cit, p. 89): ‘In 
cidentally the Great Fire shattered the last 
link of the long association with the Mercers 
of the sea-trading Company. of Merchant 
Adventurers, . .. whose office under Mercers’ 
Hall was consumed with the rest,’’ we might 
combine this passage with the beginning of 
the list of 1548 (vide supra) that telis that 
the chest containing the charters was _pre- 
served “‘in the inner treasoury in the mercers 
halle.’? Even if we could suppose that the 
charters of the Mercers’ Company were saved 
from the conflagration. the chance is. still 
great that the parchments of the Merchants 
Adventurers, probably preserved in a more or 
less subterranean room, where the heat must 
have been still greater, were destroyed. 
Evelyn gives us an impression of the 
atrocious heat of the fire when he says: ‘“‘ the 
lead, yvron worke, bells, plate, etc. mealted,”’ 
and further on: ‘‘so that in five or six 
miles traversing I did not see one Load of 
timber unconsumed, nor many stones but 
what were calcined white as snow,’’ and also: 
“|. . the ground under my feet so hot that 
it even burnt the soles of my shoes.’’+ 

One might cite another example of such a 
fire as we suppose to have raged in the vaults 


* English readers are in a more favourable 
condition. It is superfluous to say that there 
is a very fine colleccion of works about the 


guilds and companies of London in the London 
Guildhall Library. 

+ ‘Diary,’ 4 vols., London, 
p. 15, p. 14 (Sept. 7). 


1878-79, vol. ii, 
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of Mercers’ Hall, i.e., the burning of | privileges quoted in the list published by 


thousands of books under St. Paul’s.* The 
vaults that carried the floor of old St. Paul’s 
themselves formed the walls and roof of 
St. Faith’s, the church of the Stationers’ 
Company. The booksellers had removed their 
books to this place, considering it the strong- 
est one of London. 


in the conflagration. This is the reason for 


Nevertheless all partook | 


the rarity of some books, published about the | 


year 1666, nearly the whole edition of which | 
| loss may be still greater than we can conclude 


was burnt. 

I venture to conclude that it is very prob- 
able that the Records of the Merchants Ad- 
venturers were destroyed by the Great Fire 
of London. ‘To put forward this probability, 
at least this possibility, is the purpose of 
these few pages. 


Of course only the author of a history of | 
the Fellowship is able to judge, whether the | 
historian has suffered a great loss by the ruin | 


of the documents. Schanz and Lingelbach 


furnish a curious proof for the fact that, even | 


in considering the same material, opinions 
may stand diametrically one against the 
other. 
of privileges at their disposal. 

Schanz writes (vol. i., p. 335) : 

Ihre ganze Entwicklung bis zu dieser Zeit 
[end of the sixteenth century] liisst vermuthen, 
dass der Urkundenschatz derselben nicht gross 
sein konnte, und wir werden in dieser 
muthung auch 
aufgefundenes Verzeichniss simmtlicher Docu- 
mente welche die 
{to be exact: 1548] besassen. 


Lingelbach, in his edition of the Laws and 


Ordinances, on p, viil. : 

That these [the Records] were numerous and 
very extensive can be shewn conclusively, and 
I have every reason to entertain the hope that 
ere long some at least may be found. 

After an interval of twenty-six years, we 
cannot possibly participate in the optimism 
which Lingelbach in 1902 expressed in the 
latter part of his sentence. I may add my 
impression that Professor Lingelbach has 
abandoned this optimism since. Meantime I 
believe that the loss is more severe than 
Schanz supposes it to be, especially now we 
have at our disposal different transcripts 
of a number of documents. During my 
studies in connection with the privileges ac- 


corded by the Lord and the City of Bergen- | 


op-Zoom (Barrowe upon the Zome, as it is 
called in English documents of the time) it 
appeared to me that there are a number of 


* Bell, op. cit., pp. 129-30, 139; Evelyn, op. | 


cit., vol. ii, p. 15 (Sept. 7). 


Both authors had only one or two lists | 


Ver- | 
bestitigt durch ein von uns | 


Merchantadventurers 1547 | 


Schanz that I cannot trace transcripts of. 
Problems about the exact date of more or 
less mutilated documents, which I had to 
solve during my studies concerning the 
Bergen charters, remain also hypothetical 
to a certain degree as long as the originals 
fail. Moreover the lists appear to be in- 
complete: we know, e.g., a privilage of May, 
1555, accorded by Bergen-op-Zoom, which is 
not mentioned in Lingelbach’s list. Thus the 


by means of a comparison between the lists 
and the existing transcripts.* 
T. S. JANnsMa. 


ALDERMAN RICHARD OATS, 


ROYALIST. 


[ the P.R.O., under ‘ Royalist Composition 
Papers, Committee for Compounding: Inter- 
regnum,’ vol. cxcii., appears an interesting 
account of the above Royalist, which may be 
thought worthy of a place in the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ as showing the feeling of the 
Pontefract Aldermen towards the King. 
Wm. Oates of Pontefract, Co. York, 
makes Oath, that Richard Oats of Ponte- 
fract, Alderman, his father-in-law, is a 
man weak and infirm of body, not able to 
travel any long journey, and this deponent 
further deposeth, that if said Richard, 
should take a journey from his house to 
London, being 134 miles distant or more 
it would much endanger his bodily health. 
Sworn 21 Nov. 1646. 
Joun Pace, 
13 Nov. 1646. Richard Oats took the 
Negative Oath of 5 April. 
21 Oct., he took and 
National Covenant. 
A particular of the Estate real and 
Personal of Richard Oats. 
His dwelling house, and 3 acres of Arable 
land in Pontefract 
Worth per annum 61. 5s- 
A part of a Ship, and an old Keel 50l. 
His Corn Unthreshed, and household 
Stuff, firewood. 4 oxen and Waine 
geare 491. 
* I could not discover where the Merchants 
| Adventurers resided in London after the Fire. 
The authors about the subject concur in the 
| fact that the association between Mercers and 
| Merchants Adventurers came to an end in 
| consequence of the Great Fire —_ supra). 
They do not say where the members of the 
| Fellowship resided afterwards. 
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Owing to him by several persons, viz. by 
Thos. Greene, Judith Ellis and others 26:1 


Debt owing by him to Robert Cowper of 
Pontefract 33}. 


This is a true particular of all the Estate, 
real and personal, of Richard Oats of 
Pontefract, Co. York, Alderman, for which 
he only desires to compound to free it out 
of sequestration, and I, Wm. Oates, of 
same place. for and on his behalf do 
submit unto and undertake to satisfy 
and pay such fine as by this Committee 
for delinquents shall be imposed and set 


to pay for the same in order to the free- | 


dome and discharge of the person and 
Estate of said Richard Oats. 
Signed Wm. Oates. 


To the Honourable Committee for 
Composicons, sitting at Goldsmiths 
Hall. 

The humble petition of Richard Oats of 
Pontefract, Co. York, Alderman, Shew‘h, 
that he living in the town of Pontefract, 
forsook his own dwelling, and went into 
the Castle, which was a Garrison held by 
the Forces raised against the Parliament. 
He contributed unto the Necessity of that 
Garrison, and continued there until it was 
surendered. And for that his ‘‘ Delin- 
quency ’’ his Estate is sequestered. He 
hath taken the National Covenant and | 
Negative Oath, as by Certificate appearth, 
He therefore humbly desires to be admitted 
to his composicon, being willing to submit 
to such fine as the Committee shall impose 

on him. 
RicHarD Oats. 
Accepted 24 Nov. 1646. 
Referred to ye Subcomtee, 
Jo. LEECH. 


These are to Certify to whom it may con- 
cern that since the Surrender of this 
Garrison to the Parliamentary Officers, 


Mr. Richard Oats of Pontefract has 
quietly and conformably lived at his own 
house having for the most part of the time 
executed the place of Mayor in sd. town 
very worthily. In witness whereof I have 
subscribed my name, etc. 13 Nov. 1646. 


There follows a_ certificate signed by 
Armitage ’’ to the effect that Richard Oats 
has paid all taxes and assessments imposed | 
upon him. 

Richard Oats buried 
Church 1 Nov., 1656, aged 68. 

His widow Sarah Oates purchased for 


at Pontefract | 


£800, the lease of the Halifax Tithes from ' 
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| Simon Cowper of Normanton in 1672; and 


on her decease bequeathed them to her son- 
in-law, Wm, Oates, and he by his will, proved 


| 16 Mar., 1685/6, passed them on to his eldest 


son Richard Oates, whose daughter Elizabeth 
married Wm. Yorke, Esq., of Lessingham, 
Lincs. 

William Oates was admitted pensioner, St, 
John’s (aged 16), 27 March, 1676; son of 
William, gent., of Pontefract, Yorks. School, 
Hemsworth; matriculated 1676; B.A., 1679: 
M.A., 1683. Ordained deacon (London), 4 
March, priest March 7, 1693/4; vicar of Kel- 
lington, Yorks; died 13 Oct., 1717. (See 
Venn, ‘ Alumn. Cant.’). 


The following notes on the family may be 
of interest to record for future reference. 


Ordinations. Lincoln. 
Ordained Deacon 5 March 1720/1. Wn. 
Oates, Trinity College, Camb., 


title, Deacon in church of Lessingham, Lines. 
On 9 June, 1723, was presented to the 
Vicarage of Hainton. 


Ordained Deacon 10 June, 1750. Wm. 
Oates, Trinity College, Cambridge. Title, 
Curacy of Benniworth, Lincs. (He was 


ordained Priest 25 May, 1755, to the Curacy 
of Tetford, Lincolnshire. In 1761 appointed 
Rector of Bolingbroke, where he was buried 
2 Oct., 1779; aet. 55), 

Hainton Registers. 

Married 29 August, 1724, Wm. Oates, 
Vicar, and Elizabeth Curtois. (He is men- 
tioned as inducted Vicar of Hainton 11 July, 
1723, and as Rector of Benniworth, Lincs, 
1724.) 

Baptisms. 

6 Oct., 1725. Wm., son of Wm. and 
Elizth Oates, horn August 26th. 

28 June, 1730. Richard, son of Wm. 
Oates. 

Burial. 

10 Sept., 1727. Mary, dau. of Wm. Oates, 
buried at Benniworth. 

Inscription on tombstone in Benniworth 
Churchyard :—‘‘ Here lieth the body of Rev. 
Wm. Oates, Vicar of Hainton and Rector 
of this Parish for 10 years, who died 7 Sept., 
1764, aged 67 years.”’ 

R. Gorpon 


OLK-LORE SURVIVALS: CURES FOR 

WHOOPING-COUGH.—TI have to thank 

a correspondent (a butcher at Feering Hill, 

Kelvedon, Essex) for the following interesting 
letter dated May 11: 
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In this village we have just had an epidemic 
of whooping cough. On Wednesday last my 
man brought in an order for three sheep's 
melts. I was surprised, as the customer told 
him she required them to cure 
cough. On Friday I had an order for two 
more from another customer, a relation of the 


whooping | 


present form of spelling is, comparatively 
speaking, modern; and, as above, the river 
was never spelt otherwise than Derte or 
Derthe; and Dertemuth did not apply to the 


| estuary but to the inlet on the west shore 


first. This morning | met the customer who | 


had ordered the three melts, and enquired 
after her children. 
were very much better and attributed this to 
the sheep melts. I asked her if she boiled 
them, or how she gave them to the youngscers. 
To my astonishment she said she tied them 
to the soles of the children’s feet raw, and 
that this was a cure for whooping-cough. 

There are many strange ‘‘cures’’ for 
whooping-cough, but I have never heard of this 
one. As the Rev. M. C. F. Morris says in 
‘Yorkshire Folk Talk,’ cures for the ailment 
might be recounted by the dozen. He cites: 

Catch a frog, and put it in a jug of water; 
make the pauent cough into the jug; this 
smits the frog, and the patient is cured P 
Another singular cure for the same malady is 
for the child to be passed nine times over the 
back and under the belly of a donkey. 

My late father, in his ‘ Yorkshire Folk- 
lore,’ records inter alia: 

Only the other day I was told that if a 
field-mouse was skinned and made into a small 
pie and eaten, and the warm skin bound hair- 
side against the throat and kept there for nine 
days, the worst whooping-cough  ivver 
was” would be cured . , . And a hairy cater- 
pillar, or small wood-lizard tied round the 
child’s neck, having been stitched in a small 
bag, was, and I helieve is yet. looked upon 
as a sovereign remedy. 

J. Farrrax-BiakEBOROUGH. 


ARTMOUTH: THREE TOWNS. — The 
Devonshire Association is this vear to 
hold its annual meeting, and together with 
the Newcomen Society, to commemorate the 
bi-centenary of the death of Thomas New- 
comen, discoverer of the use to which steam 
could be put for mechanical purposes, who 
was born and carried on business as an iron- 
monger at Dartmouth. This ancient 
port has one of the largest and most compre- 
hensive collections of municipal documents 
in the kingdom, from examination of which 
it appears that Dartmouth has officially been 
known, certainly from the date of the charter 


sea- 


She said she thought they | 


of Edward IIT to Guydo Bryan, dated 9 Feb., | 
1341, if not earlier, as the borough of “ Clif- | 


ton Dertemuth and Hardenasse.”’ 

Plymouth, from the incorporation of Stone- 
house and Devonport, has become known 
locally and generally as the ‘‘ three towns ”’ ; 
but is there another instance of such an early 
amalgamation for common interests of three 
“‘villes’’?? It may be mentioned that the 


‘ 


between Clifton and Hardness. 

By the kind permission of the Mayor and 
Corporation, I have been for some time tran- 
scribing and indexing, after arranging this 
interesting collection; and shall be much 
indebted an anyone who has knowledge of any 
early record, in private collection or else- 
where, for information, which has the slight- 
est reference to Dartmouth or its inhabitants. 
[t is only by gathering up such ‘‘ evidences ”’ 
from all sources that one may hope to fill 
gaps in the lists of officials, etc. It is satis- 
factory to record that a loss, to which pub- 
licity was given in The Times and ‘N, and Q.’ 
at the time, has been repaired, and the so- 
called Prideaux Collectanea re-discovered and 
fully transcribed. Odd deeds and documents 
have been most unexpectedly found in some 
collections ; and, from the names of witnesses, 
have furnished hitherto unknown mayors and 
bailiffs. We are anxious to complete, as far 
as possible, the record of Dartmouth. 


R. WArtTKIN. 
Hummersknott, Bovey Tracey. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘THE SILVER 

KING.’—Who was the real author of 
this play? In an article on Henry Arthur 
Jones in The Fortnightly Review (for this 
month), by Perey Allen, it is stated that 
‘* Wilson Barrett—then the only manager who 
would seriously consider his [ Jones’s] work— 
asked him for something to follow G. R. 
Sims’ hit, with ‘ The Lights o’ London.’’’ A 
perusal of the original playbills and adver- 
tisements announcing its production, wil! 
show that ‘The Silver King’ was officially 
‘by Henry Herman and Henry Arthur 
Jones.’’ I knew the Alsatian Herman very 
well when I was a young man, and he often 
told me that he first drafted the play in the 
German language, and it was the Franco- 
German war which prevented its production 
at a melodrama house at Berlin. After the 
war, he decided, like many Alsatians, to adopt 
French nationality, and he stayed two years 
in Paris. During that period, he re-wrote 


| the play in French, and submitted the MS. to 


the old melodrama writer, Adolphe Philippe 
Dennery. The old man declined the collabor- 
ation owing to his advanced age and _ ill- 


| health, and he frankly told the younger man 


that the ‘‘ incidents were stale.’? Henry Her- 
man, after his arrival in London, translated 
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the play into English, and submitted it to 
Wilson Barrett. The popular actor-manager, 


with the consent of Herman, commissioned | 


Henry Arthur Jones ‘‘ to’ revise and correct 


the English of the play,’’ and it was produced | 
as “by Henry Herman and Henry Arthur | 


A French adaptation was subse- 
quently produced in Paris, but it had only a 


brief run, and curiously enough many of the | 


Parisian critics found that the ‘‘ incidents 
were stale.’’ 
favourable opinion of Herman as a dramatist 
is shown by the fact that after the first run 
of ‘ The Silver King,’ he commissioned him to 
write another play, the 
“Claudian,’ when the Alsatian had as col- 
laborator the then more experienced drama- 
tist, W. G. Wills. This romantic play had a 
long provincial tour last year, more than 
forty years after its production in London. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
HYMES IN JINGLES. 
nursery jingle: 

Jack and Jill 

Went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down 

And broke his crown, 

And Jill came tumbling after, 
contains a rhyme (water — after) which is 
found in .‘¥letcher’s ‘ Faithful Shepherdess’ 
(1608-09; first quarto, 1610) act I, sec. i.: 


— The familiar 


. . - [| do wash you with this water; 
Be you pure and fair hereafter... 

The old pronunciation tay for tea (still 
heard in country districts on both sides of 
the Atlantic, in Ireland, in Germany, and 
in France) is found in Pope: 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms 

obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes 

tea. 
(‘ Rape of the Lock,’ ii. 7-8). 
and also in the old rhyme: 
Polly, put the kettle on, 
We'll all have tea; 
Sukey, take it off again, 
They’ve all gone away. 

Such rhymes should help date the nursery 
jingles, many of which must be almost as old 
as ballads. 


R. W. 


ALLEY ARMS (See 10 S. vi. 368).—The 
College of Arms, London, in response to 
an enquiry, stated that there was no record 
of the grant of a coat armorial to any person 
This statement may, prob- 


named Halley. 


That Wilson Barrett had a 


result was | 


ably does, imply merely a distinction between 
| the spellings Halley’ and ‘‘ Hawley.” 
In Gairdner’s ‘ Papers’ (temp. Henry 
| VIII), vol. vii., p. 346 et passim, there is 
a reference, as of 1534, to one Thomas Halley, 
Carlisle Herald, Norroy King-of-Arms, 
Esquire, who, presumably, bore a coat of 
arms. His name, however, later appears as 
‘““Hawley.’? Of this Thomas Hawley, as 
Clarenceux King-of-Arms, a sketch is given 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
(xv. 246), where it is stated that he died at 
| his vesidence in Barbican, London, 22 Aug., 
| 1557, and was buried two days later, with 
| elaborate ceremony, in the church of St, 
| Giles, without Cripplegate. His will, dated 
21 Aug., 1557, was proved on the 25th of 
'the same month. One could wish to have a 
description of his coat armorial, for he must 
have had one. 

Dr. Edmond Halley is described as 
““ Armiger,’? in a passport, in Latin, dated 
6 Noy., 1702, signed by Queen Anne. John 
Aubrey gives his arms as, Sable, a fret and a 
canton argent. ‘ Brief Lives,’ ed. Clark, 
vol, i, p. £82; Oxford, 1898. 

Papworth’s ‘ Dictionary of Arms’ (ii. 834) 
contains this entry: ‘‘Sa, fretty and a canton 
arg.—Hales, Hauley, Co. Devon, V.—Haw- 
leys’’ (Glover’s Ordinary, Cotton MS. 
Tiberius D, 10; Harl. MSS. 1392, and 1459’ 
| British Museum, London]). 

Burke’s ‘General Armory’ (p. 470; 
London, 1878) shows: ‘‘ Hawleys—Sa. a fret 
and a canton ar. Crest—an arm embowed, 
throwing a dart ppr.”’ 

In Fairbairn’s ‘Crests of Great Britain’ 
(vol. i1., plate 60, crest 7) appears the crest: 
“Halley, boar’s head, erased and erect, 
between two ostrich feathers, ppr.’’ 

There is mentioned, elsewhere, the arms 
of Halley of London: Azure, a chevron be- 
tween three annulets or; over all on a fesse 
of the last as many martlets gules. 

A coat-of-arms of a family of Hawley, in 
Derbyshire, on the alleged authority of Sir 
Bernard Burke, was described in ‘ House of 
Hawley,’ p. 3 (Port Huron, Michigan, 
U.S. A., 1909) as follows :— 

‘“Arms: Vert, a saltier, or St. Andrew’s 
cross, engrailed, argent. 

“Crest: a dexter arm in armour ppr., 
garnished, holding in the hand a spear, in 
bend, sinister, point downward ppr. 

“Motto: Suivez moi. 

‘* Note: The crest part differs with differ- 
ent English and Irish families.’ 


Evucenr F. McPIke. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ee ANDER COPLAND OF ALBANY, | 
PICCADILLY. — According to The 
Times, May 8, 1929, Chaaios Frederick, Duke 


| 


| 


| 
| 


of York, sold Albany to Alexander Copland, | 
a builder of St. Martin’s Lane, in 1802. Cop- | 


land, who developed the building into cham- 
bers, lived at Gunnersbury Park, which he 
sold to the Rothschilds, and 
Sussex House. The last of the Coplands was 
Mary Copland, who married General Grif- 
fiths. Her son took the name of Copland- 
Griffiths, and his son in turn, Captain 
Esmond Copland-Griffiths, is one of the exe- 
cutive council of Albany. Can any reader 
tell me whether Alexander Copland was a 
Scotsman? And when did he die? 


J. M. Buttoca. 


DON HOTEL, ALBEMARLE 
STREET.—This hotel was 
in 1827. What is known of its origins? 


J. M. 

Gr. 

church was built within London City 
Walls near to the ‘‘ Crepelgate’”’ and 
cated to St. Alphege, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was stoned to death by the Danes. 
Other edifices followed, the last of which was 
destroyed two or three years ago, all save the 
porch under the tower, which, with a new 
frontage, was converted into a small chapel. 
An altar was added, above which was placed 
a carving purporting to represent the martyr- 
dom of the saint, who is vested in a deacon’s 
dalmatic. As an Archbishop, Alphege would 
have worn the dalmatic under other vest- 
ments, only the lower fringe being visible. 
Now St. Stephen in mediaeval illustrations 
(vide the St. Maur brass at Higham Ferrars) 
is vested in a deacon’s dalmatie. 
the carved panel come from, and what 
authority is there for assignine it to St. 
Alphege ? 

Water FE. Gawrnorp. 
4 Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


ITHOGRAPHY : J. ENGELMANN, 


AND OTHERS.—I have just been made | 
the recipient of an album of old coloured | 


prints, many of which are book titles and 
a few bear the above name on the lower mar- 
gin. The name is not followed by a date, but 
1839 and 1840 appear as part of some of the 
designs. A few of about 4 x 3 inches, appear | 
to be frontispieces of invitations and pro- 


afterwards at | 


in existence | 
| those at the P.R.O., 


grammes, worded in French. Another set, 
33 x 2 inches (measuring colour only) con- 
sists of titles of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 
The title page of Washbourne’s ‘ Book of 
| Family Crests,’ by the same lithographer, is 
larger, as also are business cards of artists’ 
colourmen. On one of these (French) is the 
engraver’s name, Adrien Feart. Other 
names of chromolithographers also appear. 
Are these of any interest to collectors ? 
W. E. Gawrnorp. 
4 Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


NAVAL RECORDS.—The following para- 
graph occurs in Phillimore’s ‘ How to 
Write the History of a Family,’ 1888: ‘‘ In 
the Ticket Office of the Royal Navy are lists 
of sailors, officers and men. Of the latter, 
the ages are given. Regular returns are 
made of the time and place of death of 
officers and men.”’ 
Where are these records now, and to what 
dates do they refer? 
Are there any naval records, 
of officers’ 


other than 
services for 


| the nineteenth century. 


ALPHEGE OR ST. STEPHEN ?.—A |, 


dedi- | 


Where did | 


to hold Two 


M. 


IVES OF BRITISH ADMIRALS’: 
ROBINSON.—Could any reader having 


access to ‘Lives of British Admirals,’ by 
John Campbell, 1779; a new edition of the 
same by Yorke and Stephens, 1812-1817, or 
to an abridged edition of 1849 inform me of 
any references therein to Admiral Mark 
Robinson, died 1800, or his son (same rank 


and name), 


A CHARRIOT OF ARTILLERY, 1693.— 
On 6 March, 1693, a Patent (No. 316) 
was granted to James Austin and Francis 
Ball, for an invention ‘‘ framed and_per- 
fected,” which is thus described :— 

A certain Machine or Charriot of Artillery, 
which is Musket Proofe, and so contrived as 
Falkonetts or Small Feild [sie] 
Pieces, and Two Hand Morters, to be used by 
the Party sitting in the Charriot, and may 
be conveyed many Miles a Day, with great 
Base and Expedicon, which hath been seen and 


| approved and thought very usefull in our 
Armes [? Armies] here and elsewhere. 
Unfortunately no specification is given. Is 


| anything known of this invention ? 
J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
Honorary Editor of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research. 
RAY’S ‘ ELEGY. ’—There are two lines in 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ to which I cannot attach 
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any definite meaning. They are the first two | JAMES STUART.—He was the second son 


of the eighteenth stanza : 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to | 


e; 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 


According to their position in the poem, | 
they ought to indicate some faults, which 
parties in higher positions were liable to com- | 
mit, but from which villagers were exempt | 
owing to their humble position. Can any one | 
suggest definite meanings for these two lines? | 


| 


BANE CHRISTMAS BOXES. — I have! 
before me, as I write, a lithographic note | 
received by some friends of mine auring the | 
last century which reads as follows: | 
‘* The Clerks at your Bankers present their | 
compliments, and beg leave respectfully to | 
remind you that they have not this year been 
favoured with the usual annual present. 
Fenchurch Street.’’ 

Was it ever a recognized custom for bank | 
clerks to receive Christmas boxes from the 
bank’s clients, and, if need be, ask for them ? 
And, if so, when did the custom die out ? 


WO NINETEENTH CENTURY 
LADIES.—Who, in 1839, were (1) Lady 
Elizabeth Stafford, (2) Lady M. Wellesley— 


so, at least, these names were given me. 
ARNotpD Havtrain. 


OMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN.—The Ord- 
nance Survey of Berkshire marks the | 
Devil’s Highway from London to Silchester. | 
Here at Finchampstead its course is dubious, 
but it is quite clear from ‘‘ Park Lane’”’ on- 
wards. At what distances were there inns or 
post houses along the road? In coaching 
days of the eighteenth century a “‘ stage’? | 
was, I have been told, seven miles, but the 
English mile and Roman mile being different, 
this opens out a curious line of research. 


E. C. 


RINCESS LOUISA OF STOLBERG- | 
GEDERN.—Can it be stated, please, in 
what year this Princess left her husband | 
(Prince Charles Edward Stuart — the Pre- | 
tender), and also when she was first visited 
at the convent in which she took refuge by | 
her lover Count Vittorio Alfieri, and whether | 
she had a child by him? Did she marry the | 


Count after the death of Prince Charles in | 
1788 ? 
JaMeEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


| father 
| Hamilton.’’ 


of William Stuart, of Inchbreck, by his 
wife Margaret, eldest daughter and heiress 
of David Guthrie, of Kair. After serving 
with the army in Holland, he joined Prince 
Charles Edward, in the civil war in Scotland, 


| 1745-46, and fled, after Culloden, to France, 


where he entered the French service and died 
at St. Omer in 1776, a Knight of the Order 
of St. Louis. Was he the James Stuart who 
was private secretary to Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart? Did he marry? and what 
is known of his private life in France? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
22 Alexandra Place, 
Oban, Argyll. 


ENRY BERKELEY HAMILTON.—He 
was born 1816; on his marriage at the 
Embassy at Naples in 1852 he declared his 
to have been ‘‘ the Hon. Charles 
Henry is said to have had an 
elder brother and married sisters alive in 
India in 1854. Who was ‘‘ the Hon. Charles 

Hamilton ”’ ? 

Grorce Hamitron. 


REDERICK HAMILTON, OF DUN- 

FIERLTE, CO. KILDARE.—He erected 

a monument to his mother, Delphine, 
daughter of _— Smyth, Lady Boyne, who 
died in 1805, aged 50. Which Viscount 
3oyne married Miss Smyth and who was 


Frederick’s father ? 


Grorcre Hamitton. 


“ NEW SOUTH WALES” IN CANADA. 
—In an old atlas I once noticed that 
a district in Canada, near Hudson’s Bay, was 
marked ‘‘ New South Wales.’’ Under what 
circumstances was this name given, and after- 
wards discontinued ? 
NEw ZEALANDER. 


YONNEMARA: CHEATING THE 
FAIRIES.—The question whether the 


| Connemara custom of dressing boys in petti- 


coats was originally intended to disguise them 
as girls and so save them from being carried 
off by the fairies has been discussed in ‘N. 
and Q.’ in 11 S. vol. ii (sub ‘ Irish Super- 
stitions: Boys in Petticoats and Fairies’) 
and in 12 S. vol. xi. (sub ‘The Irish 
Kilt’), but without reaching a definite con- 
clusion. So it may be of interest to note 
that the fairy theory recurs in the late Donn 
Byrne’s posthumous book: ‘Ireland: the 


| Rock whence I was Hewn’ (Sampson Low, 
‘Marston and Co., Ltd.), recently published. 
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A photograph opposite p. 100 shows three boys 
in the costume, with the legend : 


CHEATING THE FAIRIES. 


In many parts of the Connemara coast, boys 
up to twelve years of age are sometimes 
dressed in red flannel petticoats in order to 
deceive the fairies. who are supposed by the 
peasantry to run away with male children if 
they get an opportunity, but will not touch 


little girls. 


Mr. Byrne himself was responsible for this 
note, as there is no reference to it or to the 
photograph in the text of the book, but un- 
fortunately the publishers were unable to 
throw any light on this point; perhaps some 
reader can do so. 


G. H. Wuite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley, 


HRISTIAN NAME GILES. — Can any 
reader say whether the Christian name 
‘““Gyles’’ or “ Giles ’’ was used as a diminu- 
tive of ‘‘William’”’ during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries ? 


WINS RECORDED IN WELL-KNOWN 
PAINTINGS.—Would not a record of 
these prove interesting ? 


ANTIQUARY. 
“MHE TUNE THE OLD COW DIED 
OF.’’—Who wrote this song? When 


was it published? And are the circumstances 
that gave rise to it known? 
R. Hepecer WaALtLAce. 


ORKE.—Did a lady named Yorke marry 


into the Weston family ? 
A. B. C. 


UTHORS WANTED. — 1. I should be so 

grateful if any reader could tell me who 

wrote the following lines and in what poem they 
are to be found :— 


Replies. 


JAPANESE BORROWING OF 


EUROPEAN WORDS. 
(clvi. 298). 
have imported words from Portuguese, 


E 
| W Spanish, Dutch, which are now almost 


It would be interesting to know whether | obsolete, and then a few French and Eng- 


lish, the last-named occupying the majority 
of the vocabulary in current use to which 
we have with a few exceptions appropriated 
Chinese characters, according either to their 
meanings or to the sound—in every case in 
corrupt pronunciation, 

It will be seen that the older the time of 


| importation, the more the intensity of the 
| corruption, which is attributable to the fact 


that our ears were less accustomed to catch 
strange sounds and mouths less trained to 
reproduce them than at present. Besides, the 
lack of many sounds in Japanese and the 
difficulty to pronounce a consonant without 
being followed by a vowel, have altered the 
original pronunciations a great deal, as will 
be seen from the list I have compiled, based 
on my memory with the help of Iniuye’s 


| “Comprehensive Japanese English Diction- 
| ary,’ for the etymologies. 


Tis only a murmer of ants or a moment’s | 


anger of bees in their hive; 


Peace, let it be, for I loved him and love him | 


still—where are the dead but alive. 


N. 


2. Who was the author of the remarkable | 


lines which read somewhat as follows :— 


““How happy should we be 
Could we but man ourselves enough to brave 


Those siren sounds which, o’er the sea of life, | 


Breathe dangerously sweet from Pleasure’s 
Cave!” 
Mepen AGan. 


Japunese Original Meaning 
PortUGUESE 
Aruhei Alfelao Hardbake 
Batteira jateira Boat 
Bidoro Vidro Glass 
| Kurasoko Flaseco Flask 
Karumero Caramelo Caramel 
Konpeito Confeitos Confit 
Tabako Tabaco Cigars, cigar- 
ettes and to- 
bacco 
SPANISH 
Birodo Veludo Velvet 
Karuta Carta Playing cards 
Kasutera Castilla Sponge cake 
| Meriyasu Medias Knitted goods 
Dorcu 
| Dontaku Zontag Holiday ; 
laziness 
| Furafu Viag ‘lag 
| Giaman Diamond Glass 


| 


Goro or Goro- Grof Greiu Coarse camlet 


fuku 
Kantera Kandelaar Frare lamp 
Madorosu Matroos Seaman 
FRENCH 
Pan Pain Bread of every 
description 
Shabon Savon Soap 
Shappo Chapeau Head gear 
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Japanese Original 
Aisukurimu Ice-cream 
Banana Banana 
Bata Butter 
Bayorin Violin 
Bench Bench 
Bifuteki (Bisuteki) Beefsteak 
Biru Beer 
Biruburoka Billbroker 
Bisukecto Biscuit 
Biyahoru Beer-hall (American?) 
Botan Button 
Burashi Brush 
Burikiban Break van 
Chokoretto Chocolate 
Daiamondo Diamond 
Dansu Dance 
Dainamaito Dynamite 
Ereki Klectreity 
Furusukappu Foolscap 
Garasu Glass 
Gasu Gas 
Hamusurada Ham salad 


Hankachi (Hankechi) 
Homu 
Hosu 

Inki 

Jaki 
Katen 
Katsuretsu 
Ketto 
Kiruku 
Kohi 
Konpasu 


Koruku 
Kurosu 
Kosumechikku 
Kyabetsu 
Mantoru 
Matchi 

Mosu (Mosurin) 
Naifu 

Nisu 

Orugan 

Paipu 


Pasu 
Pen 
Penki 
Piano 
Ponpu 
Ranpu 
Renkoto 
tesu 
Renzu 
Ribon 
Risurin 
Saberu 
Seru 
Seruroido 
Shatsu 
Shitsu 
Shigunaru 
Sosu 
Snvonji 
Sutteki 
Tai 
Taoru 


Handkerchief. 
Platform (railway) 


Hose (hydraulic) 
Jack (lifter) 
urtain 
Cutlet 
Blanket 
Cork 
Coffee 


Compasses (v-shaped 
instruments for 
drawing 

Cork 

Cloth (book-binding) 

Cosmetic 

Cabbage 

Mantle (for gas) 

Matches 


Muslin 

Knife 

Varnish 

Organ (musical) 
Pipe (cigarette 


holder and pipe) 
Pass (free pass) 


Lamp 

Rain coat 

Lace 

Lens 

Ribbon 
Glycelin 

Sabre 

Serge 

Celluloid 

Shirt 

Sheet (for bed) 
Signal (semaphore) 
Sauce 


Spong 
Btick~ 
Neck-tye 


Towel 


| Faiences 


| Teiburu 


Table 

| Terepin Terebinth (turpentine) 
| ‘Tonneru Tunnel 

| Toranpu Playing cards (trump) 

| Watfuru (Wappuru) Waffle 

| Wazerin Waserin 


| 
| ZAukku Duck (textile) 
| The above list contains only those words 
| current before the Great War, for the reason 
| that it is impossible to draw a line between 
foreign and vernacular words, since so many 
have been imported as technical terms of the 
modern inventions, such as cinematograph, 
aircraft, motorcars, wireless, etc., as well as 
those for foodstuff, medicines, wearing apparel 
and beverages, including Kakuteiru = Cock- 
tail (American pronunciation) and Chirio = 
Cheerio; and in fact with every branch of 
human ‘activity. 

As to the European expressions imported, 
I cannot think of more than two, namely ; 
“as much as’? and ‘‘to make use of ‘an 
opportunity,” es did not exist before we 


came into contact with the Occidental 
countries. 
4, Lloyds Av., London, E.C.3. H. Sarto. 


RENCH PLATES WITH VIEWS OF 
ENGLISH COUNTRY SEATS (clvi. 
279).—In the latter quarter of the eighteenth 
century many “ fabriques ’’ were established 
in and near Paris to make porcelain, and a 
fine faience possessing many of the qualities 
of porcelain but lacking its transparency. It 
is, | believe, similar to what is called stone 
china. Coquerel et Le Gros and others pro- 
duced at Creil, Dept. Ooise, stone ware similar 
to that described, The marks are sometimes 
stamped and sometimes stencilled. One 
mark has ‘‘ Manufte de decors sur Porcelaine 
and LCS in monogram, 

The ware is usually white or cream, sub 
jects printed; and often ‘‘transfer’’; gener- 
ally black. Besides English seats, there are 
AMsop’s Fables; La Fontaine’s Fables; epi- 
sodes in French history from earliest times; 
views of places all over Europe, and, indeed, 
all over the world, (I have some of views in 
China, Siberia, etc.), many of buildings and 
streets in and about Paris; sporting subjects; 
puzzles; rebuses; poetry, etc. 

Besides the names of English seats men- 
tioned in the above query, there are Aln- 


wick; Hatfield (Yorks); Houghton; Rom- 
ney; Wentworth Castle; Garrick’s Villa; 
etc., and many more that I cannot remember 


now, as mine are in London. If P. D. M. 
is sufficiently interested, I may, when I return 
to London in a fortnight’s time, be able to 
tell him names of others, and to show them. 
I think the Crei] ‘‘ fabriques ’’ worked up to 
about 1810. 
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The borders varied much. They are not | 
confined to vine-leaves and grapes. As well | 
as plates, cups, saucers, tureens, bowls, large 
dishes, were made. I have one dish—a | 
long oval, capable of carrying a thirty-inch 
salmon intact. There must, of course, be a 
“complete set’? of each and all of the dif- | 
ferent subjects, but I have never seen nor | 
heard of one. 

There was a “‘ fabrique’”’ at Choisy le Roi, | 
H. Boulange & Cie., of somewhat similar | 
ware. I have a soup tureen of this. 
SLIGO. 


EAST OF ST. BLASIUS (clvi. 296, 340, 

356).—St. Blaise, who before he was made | 
bishop of Sebaste is said to have practised | 
as a physician in that town, is one of the, 
most interesting medical saints. His mode | 
of martyrdom (laceration by iron combs) 
accounts for his being the patron saint of | 
woolcombers. In the Middle Ages he was. 
ranked among the fourteen ‘‘ Helpers in 
Need,’ a group of saints and martyrs 
specially celebrated for their efficacy, and | 
invocations to him formed a well recognised | 


part of medical practice for removal of 
foreign bodies from the throat. His aid has | 
also been sought in various diseases of 


children and of the lower animals, especially 
horses, cattle and pigs. Like many other 
saints, St. Blaise lost much of his prestige 
at the Reformation, when processions and 
pilgrimages in his honour were abolished, 
though they were revived in some places iater, 
notably in Yorkshire, where the copious pota- | 
tions on these occasion gave rise to the 
expression ‘‘ Drunk as blazes.’’ According 
to De Broc de Segagne, even within recent 
times St. Blaise has been a favourite saint 
among the devout members of the industrial 
world, being the patron saint not only of 
woolcombers but also of masons, — stone- 
cutters, builders, weavers, spinners, hosiers, | 
drapers, tailors, swineherds and cowherds. 

J. D. ROLLESTON, M.D., F.S.A. 


TREET NUMBERS IN LONDON: GIB-| 
BON IN BENTINCK STREET (clvi. 
264, 304, 323, 339, 354).—The fact, mentioned 
at the penultimate reference that Edward Gib- 
bon omitted to make use of the number of his 
house, when writing from Bentinck Street, is 
merely another instance of the reluctance dis- 
played by many to adopt the new system of 
numbering. 
in my former communication. 


| between the years 1773-1783. 


| strong Parrot Cage 


|is for doz: 


| a number of interesting 


| 


It so happens that there exists some evi- 
dence that No. 7 Bentinck Street was so called 
I have an inter- 
esting batch of about forty bill-heads made 
out to the historian, when he was living at 
this address; some of which bear the number 
either on the face or in an endorsement. The 
following examples may be given :— 

A bill of Martha Harrison (nightman) “ at 
her House the Sign of the Sun and Feathers ; 
the corner of David Street, Oxford Road,”’’ is 
dated 21 Aug., 1780, and it charges for her 


| services : 


£& s. d. 

To 6 Tuns of Soil, No. 7 Bentinck 
Street at 5/- 110 0 
To Allowance for the Men oS 6 
£115 0 


This account is addressed on the back to ‘‘ Mr. 
(left blank), No. 7, Bentinck Street, Maryle- 
bone.”’ 

An engraved billhead, ‘‘ Bought of Eliz: 
Aubery the Corner of the Savoy Gate and 
Exeter Exchange, in the Strand, London,’ 
is made out to “Mr. Gibbon, July 6th, 
1773.’’ It comprises only one item, ‘‘ To 1 
£0 12s. Od.”’ This is 
likewise addressed on the back to ‘‘ Mr. Gib- 
bon, No. 7, Bentinck Street.’? Mrs. Aubery 
was the widow of John Aubery, who was in 
business as a wire-worker “‘ at the Birdcage, 
corner of Exeter Change,’’ in 1743; she was 


Another bill addressed to ‘‘ Mr. Gibbon, 
No. 7, Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square,”’ 
New Flambeaux 14s. —d.”’ 
and is rendered by ‘‘ William Thurbin, oil 
and colourman, No. 236 near The Bull and 


| trading in her own name in 1765. 


Gate, Holborn.’? His engraved billhead 
gives the information that he “ makes 
Howard’s Black Balls & Mashene, & sells 


Russia Hairs, with all sorts of goods in yé 


| Grinders way.” 


There are among the other household bills 
items supplied by 
Edward Gibbon’s tradesmen, but none of the 
others bears the address so fully as the above. 
His hatter charged him £1 2s. 6d. for “‘ a fine 
Beaver Hat & girdle.’’ ‘“‘Three dozen of 
Green Ivory table knives & forks with silver 
verals ’’ (ferules) cost him £7 17s. 6d. Eight 
pair of ‘‘ Best Colour’d Silk Hose’’ came to 
six pounds—fifteen shillings a pair. A 


This tendency was mentioned | transaction with a bird warehouse in Brown- 
It is not cor-| low Street, who supplied six English pheas- 


rect, however, to assume from this omission | ants complete with a coap and a bag of bar- 


that the system was not in force or that it had | ley, excites curiosity. 


not been taken into general use. 


This was in pre-Ben- 
tinck Street days (1761), but unfortunately 
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| 
. . 
the address to which this purchase was sent) unclean and uneconomical mistress; but if 


is not given. 
a charmingly engraved vignette of a man 


Cutter and Dealer in Quills,’’ who supplied 


pens at the rate of ten shillings a hundred. | 
Gibbon appears to have bought them, a hun- | 
An oilman’s | 
charge for attending to the lamp _ outside | 


dred and fifty at a _ time. 


No. 7 was thirty shillings a year. 

Peter Dolland, the famous optician, who 
traded at the sign of the Golden Spectacles & 
Sea Quadrant, near Exeter Exchange in the 
Strand, numbered Gibbon among his 


Another of these bill-heads has | € j 
| certain that she will soon die. 
trimming a quill pen—‘‘ Richard Green Pen | 


it happens that she stumbles over it, *t jis 


Orto F. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


STONES (clvi. 331).—It is quite 


true that there is a great multitude of 
these stones, many of which if still on the 


church floor are fast being worn into illegi- 


| bility, while numbers serve for footpaths and 


cus- | 


tomers, and John Hardham—the snuff-maker | 


at the Red Lyon in Fleet Street, whose ‘‘ No. 
37’’ Mixture was popularised by David Gar- 
rick and patronised by Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
had a small account outstanding at the time 
of his death, which was acknowledged by “ the 
executors of the late Mr, John Hardham”’ to 
have been ‘‘ settled in full by Edw4 Gibbon, 
Esq.”’ 
Beaconsfield. 


Rider’s British Merlin, 1824, contains an 
alphabetical List of the House of Commons, 


steps. Jn the latter positions they are fre- 
quently turned the wrong way up and so go 
unnoticed. 

There appear to be three classes of these 
stones, all of which probably covered burial 
sites :— 

(a) The stone slabs for ancient brasses, 
frequently robbed of their brasses, such as 


| may be seen in large numbers on the floor of 


| 


| 


and gives the town residence, with the num- | 
bers of the same in the various squares and | 


streets. A note says: 


| with a coat-of-arms, deeply sunk in the upper 


are chiefly out of Town; but any Gentleman 


sending an Account of the Residence or Re- | 


moval of any Members, it will be carefully 
inserted. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


OEMS ON GYPSIES (clvi. 279, 320).—In 
Arnim and Brentano’s admirable collec- 

tion of German folk-songs, ‘Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn,’ there is a ballad from the | 
gypsy-life, ‘ Das Feuerbesprechen,’ the first 
stanza of which runs: 

Zigeuner sieben von Reitern gebracht, 

Gerichtet, verurtheilt in einer Nacht, 

Sie klagen um ihre Unschuld laut, 

Ein Jud hatt’ ihnen den Kelch vertraut. 


Otto F. Basier. 


ODERN FOLK-LORE: WEDDINGS | 
(clvi. 319).—In some Moravian countries | 

it is in use to lay, before the wedding-party 
returns from the church, unstrikingly a 
broom or another dirty object on the | 
threshold, in the antechamber or on the| 
stairs. If the bride remarks it forthwith and | 
throws it away, it is believed that she will be | 
a good and orderly housewife; if she does not | 
remark it and passes, she will be a bad, | 


the existing west end of the large Church of 
the Austin Friars in the City of London, used 
by the Dutch congregation. These stones are 
usually Blue Lias from France and other 


| parts of Europe; Sussex Marble or Purbeck 


Stone. 

(b) Incised slabs, a design and perhaps an 
effigy usually covering the whole surface. 
These are similar stones to the above, or 


| alabaster in Staffordshire and Derbyshire. 


(c) Slabs of Black Marble or Slate carved 


portion and incised with large lettering below. 
These are usually of a later date than (a) 
and (b), mostly of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

To compile a list and to describe these 
would occupy an enormous amount of space, 
but the names and positions of many are 


| recorded in most old County Histories. 


Watrer E. Gawrnorpe. 
4, Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 


OMAN POSTS (clvi. 318).—In ‘ The Stane 
Street,’ by H. Belloc, will be found a 
chapter devoted to the camps or mansiones 
on that particular Roman Road. They were 
established for military stations, and were 
a day’s march apart, about thirteen miles. 
The list is as follows, measuring from the 
East Gate of Chichester; Hardham; Alfol- 


_ dean Bridge; a spot not identified but within 


the limits of Dorking, and another at the 
crossing of the Wandle near Merton Abbey. 
There is difficulty in working out the two 
latter points, but Mr. Belloc appears to 
have come to very reasonable conclusions. 


Watter E. Gawrtuorp. 
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ANNE SKELHORNE (clvi.335).—Mrk. I. G. | 
Rapc.iFrs has been entirely misinformed. 
Anne Skelhorne was the daughter of Samuel 
Skelhorne, of Harleston in the parish of 
Acton, by Hellena Gill, his wife. Her parents 
were married at Acton 19 Jan., 1717/8, and 
she was baptized there 20 June, 1727, 
married there to John Radcliffe on 20 July, 
1758, and buried there as a widow 30 Jan., 
1800. The name of Skelhorne was in the 
eighteenth century exceedingly common on the 
confines of Cheshire, Derbyshire, and 
Staffordshire, and will be found on every page 
of the parish registers in such places as 
Macclesfield. 
&. 


There is a Skelhorne Street in Liverpool. 
Several entries under this naite are in the 
Liverpool Directories at the beginning of the 
last century, but I can find no records 
descriptive of any of the families named. 


G. T. 
Liverpool Public Libraries. 


The name Skelhorne in various forms 
occurs often in the Calendars of wills proved 
at Chester from 1545 to 1820, published by 
the Record Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, the places where the dead person 
lived including Spurstow and _ Baddington, 
not far from Acton, and many other places 


in Cheshire. 
5. 


RTILLERY IN MEDIAEVAL INDIA 
(clvi. 336).—Can H. F. give title, author 
and date of publication of ‘‘ the history of 
the fourteenth century wars of the Deccan ”’ 
which he mentions? The meaning of the 
word ‘‘gun’’ as used to-day is auite different 
to what it meant in those times. Guns were 
called ‘‘ cannons,’ and “ artillery ’’ covered 
all sorts of offensive weapons, such as bows 
and arrows. Hand-guns such as harquebus, 
etc., must have been meant. 

J. H. LEstre, 

Lieut.-Col., 
Hon. Editor of the Journal for the Society 

for Army Historical Research. 


ANKNOTES CUT IN TWO FOR 

TRANSMISSION (cliv. 213, 266, 522, 
356, 430).—The following is taken from the 
‘Post Office Directory of the Borough of 
Southampton,’ etc., compiled by William 
Cooper, 1843, p. 162: 

Post Office Golden Rules. 
No. 38. Persons sending bank notes or 


cheques, payable at sight, without registering | 


them, should cut them in halves, and the 
second half should not be sent until the first 
had been acknowledged. ‘The number, date, 
- amount of such enclosure, should also be 
taken. 


The following postage rates may remind us 


| also of the cost of postage at that date: 


Inland post was of course 1d. Foreign per 


| 4 oz. was roughly as follows: 2s. 9d. per 4 oz. 


to Brazil, 2s. 7d. Montevideo, 2s. 5d. Egypt 
and Greece, 2s. 3d. Vera Cruz, Havanna, La 
Guayra, etc., 2s. 2d. Cadiz and Vigo, 1s. to 
1s. 5d. for the majority of West Indian 
Islands, 1s. for Halifax, Canada, Newfound- 
land and the United States, 1s. 2d. for all 
other Canadian ports, France 10d., except 
Havre which was 8d., Germany, Russia, 
Prussia, Denmark, Austria, Sweden and Nor- 
way 1s. 10d., and Heligoland 1s. 

Soldiers’ and seamens’ letters 1d. 
sent by private ship, then 3d.); 
African and China ports 3d. 

Joun A. Rupert-JoneEs. 
Hydrographical Survey, Southampton. 


(unless 
to West 


| AMERICAN MODES OF ADDRESS (clvi. 


228, 271, 284, 305, 323).—Answering 
your correspondent’s second question with a 
negative, one must remember that customs 
vary in different parts of the United States. 
In the East, the use of ‘‘ Sir,’’ of “‘ Madam,”’ 
and of ‘‘ Esq. ’’ is like the English, save that 
“Mr. ”’ is used more commonly than in 
England. In the West, ‘‘ Mr.’’ is even more 
generally used than in the Kast. 
In concluding letters, ‘‘ Yours truly ’’ and 
“Yours faithfully’? are more often used in 


commercial correspondence, while ‘‘ Yours 
sincerely ’’ and “‘ Cordially yours ”’ are found 
rather in personal correspondence. ‘“ Your 


obedient servant ’’ is rarely (if ever) found 
in official correspondence, where “ Respect- 
fully yours”’ is too often used. 
Americans consider the phrase ‘“‘ My dear 
more formal than Dear ——” 
whether used with ‘‘Sir,’? with a name 
(‘‘ Mr. Brown’”’ or the more intimate ‘‘ Ed- 
ward ’’) or a nickname. This, I believe, is 
contrary to the English usage. (Is not ‘‘ mon 
cher ——’”’ in French more intimate than 
‘‘cher’’? Logically it should be). 


R. W. 


FISHER : BOYDELL (clvi. 334). — Lord 
Fisher’s father, Capt. Wm. Fisher, 


married Sophia Lambe, dau. of Alfred 
Lambe, of 149 New Bond St., by Anne 


Philpot, his wife, niece of John Boydell, the 
Lord Mayor. Presumably a sister of the 
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latter married a Philpot. If Lord Fisher’s edition, 1878, edited by the Right Rey. 
statement meant that one of his mother’s Monsignor Patterson, President of  §¢. 
grandfathers was the Lord Mayor he must Edmund’s College, Ware, it is stated in 
have made a slip. chapter ii. that the Pope was born in 

RS. B. Sinigaglia on May 13, 1792, of the Count 


R. JOHN DORAN (clvi, 318). — Your! Jerome and the Countess Catherine Solazzi, 


of the same city. The followin is 
correspondent Mary Doran FERGUSON the bottom of a page : etl 
does not give an address or say whether she the 
is still in this country. I have a consider- | official and other documents, but I have heass 
able number of letters written by Dr. Doran | the Pope say that he believes he was born in 
to Fredk. William Hamstede, Hon. Sec. of 1790. The register of baptisms was destroyed 
‘Our Club”’ and other similar clubs of which | in the first Revolution.—Editor]. 


Doran, like Shirley Brooks, Mark Lemon, Wm. H. MacManon. 

Douglas Jerrold, G. L. Blanchard, and many 

others, was a member, _ The exact date of Cardinal Wolsey’s birth 
ee ey eee is unknown, but he was probably born in the 


year 1475. Queen Elizabeth was born on 7 

UERIES FROM ‘SKETCHES BY _ Sept., 1533; Napoleon on 15 Aug., 1769; and 

BOZ.’ (clvi. 334).—The ‘‘watchbox on Pope Pius IX on May 13, 1792. Some con- 
wheels ’’ is not such a ‘‘strange contrivance ’’ fusion exists as to the exact date of 
as P.D.M. imagines. It is still used by road- Napoleon’s birth, and for many years it was 
contractors and the like for the necessary | thought that he was born on Jan. 7, 1768. 
night-watchman. Being placed on wheels This date, however, is now generally accepted 
renders easy its movement from one stage of | as that of the birth of his brother Joseph. 
work to another. 

‘Bosom friends’? are chest protectors, 
which may still be obtained from the chemist. GOMERSETSHIRE FENCIBLE IN - 
More homely ones are usually made from FANTRY (clvi. 318, 360).—In the sum- 
red flannel. mer of 1794 the Somersetshire Yeomanry, the 

‘* Meat-safe looking blinds,’’ although not | Buckinghamshire Militia, the Dorsetshire 
socommon as at one time, may still be seen. Yeomanry, the Axminster Volunteers, and 
I have one in my house, and only a fortnight other Regiments and units, quite possibly 
ago I saw another before the lower sash of including the Somersetshire Fencible In- 
a window in a lawyer’s office in Leeds. | fantry, were stationed round and about Wey- 
‘“Wire blinds is their usual title. | mouth, where the Royal Family were in 

Although not queried, it may be useful to! residence at Gloucester Lodge. There was a 
point out that the ‘‘ yellow muslin”’ which | large camp on Wick Heath and troops were 
carefully enveloped the picture frames would quartered in Maiden Castle. A squadron 
be the variety known in the trade as“ Leno,’ also lay in Weymouth Road for the King’s 
a strong muslin of rather open mesh, now | better protection. Possibly therefore the 
rarely met with, but once commonly stocked island referred to is Great Britain and the 
in white, amber and green. Its use was to ‘place of first importance’’ Weymouth, as 
prevent flies from dirtying the frames. the King was there when the standing orders 

E.G. B. | were issued. 


F. McKwno Brapon. 
IRTHDATES (DAYS OF MONTH) | 

WANTED (clvi. 336).—Cardinal Wolsey ME. MATHEWS’ COMIC ANNUAL’ 
was born at Ipswich about 1475—the exact | clvi. 265, 305).—This appeared in 1830, 
date is unknown; Queen Elizabeth at Green- | 1831, 1832 and 1833 under the imprint of 
wich Palace on Sunday, 7 Sept., 1533; | J. Duncombe, London. Each volume had a 
Napoleon (Nabulione Buonaparte) at Ajaccio | coloured folding frontispiece with portraits 
on 15 Aug., 1769; and Pope Pius IX of the comedian, and was issued in paper 
(Giovanni Maria Mastai-Ferretti) at covers and boards. Mathew’s popularity 
Sinigaglia on 13 May, 1792. Fone several little books, such as ‘a 
| London Mathews,’ ‘Sketches from Mr. 
ite SE | Mathews at Home!’ ‘Sketches of Mr. 
In ‘Pius the Ninth,’ by John Francis) Mathews’s Celebrated Trip to Paris,’ and 


Maguire, M.P. for the City of Cork, new’ ‘Sketches of Mr. Mathews’s Celebrated Trip 
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to America,’ all with portraits, to be 
published. 
Paut McPuHar.11n. 


Winnetka, Illinois. 


: INFORMATION DESIRED 
(clvi. 335), — Edward Hargitt. In his 
‘Dictionnaire ,. . . des Peintres, Sculpteurs 
.. vol. ii. (1924), E. Bénézit gives the fol- 
lowing account of Hargitt :— 

peintre de genre et de paysage et aquarelliste, 
né a2 Edimbourg en 1835, mort en — 
Elave de Horatio Mac Culloch. Exposa a la 
Royal Academy & Londres, de 1853 & 1881, ainsi 
quaux autres expositions de la métropole 


| George Beaumont. 


John Jackson, R.A., water-colour and por- 
trait painter. Born at Lastingham, Yorks, 
May 51, 1778. Died at St. John’s Wood, 
June 1, 1831. Son of a tailor; painted 
miniatures at York under the patronage of 
Lord Mulgrave, the Earl of Carlisle and Sir 
The last sent him to Lon- 


| don in 1804; A.R.A., 1815; visited Flanders 


and Holland, 1817; 


elected Academician, 


| 1817; visited Rome with Sir Francis Chan- 


anglaise Membre du Royal Institute of Painters | 
in Water-colours, et due Royal Institute of | 


Painters in Oil-colours. 

A. Graves in his ‘ Dictionary of Artists’ 
(1884) records that Hargitt exhibited 
eighteen pictures at the 


Royal Academy, | 


eleven at the British Institution, and one at | 
Suffolk Street during the years from 1853 to | 


1880. 


A full list of the pictures exhibited at | 


the Academy with the dates of exhibition is | 
given in Graves’s ‘Royal Academy Exhibi- | 


tors,’ but no records of his exhibitions at the 
British Institution appears to be contained 
in Graves’s ‘ British Institution, 1806-1867,’ 
so it would appear that Hargitt’s works were 
exhibited there at a later date. Graves’s 
‘Art Sales’ does not appear to record any 
sale of Hargitt’s pictures, and Bénézit only 
records one sale in London in 1909. 


| tains the “‘ Wayside Inn,” 


John Jackson, R.A., portrait painter and 


water-colour artist, was born at Lastingham, 
Yorkshire, in 1778 and died in 1831. 
‘Dictionary of Artists,’ Graves records that 
Jackson exhibited one hundred and forty-six 
pictures at the Royal Academy and twenty at 
the British Institution, between the years 
1804 and 1830. A complete list of the exhik- 


ited pictures, with dates of their exhibition | 


at the Academy, is to be found in Graves’s 
‘Royal Academy Exhibitors,’ while those 
exhibited at the British Institution, with 
dates of their exhibition, are contained in 
Graves’s ‘ British Institution.’ Accounts of 
Jackson are given in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters,’ vol. iii, and in Bénézit’s ‘ Diction- 
naire. . . des Peintres, Sculpteurs . . .’ vol. 
ii. Bénézit also lists some of the more impor- 
tant sales of Jackson’s pictures, but a 
fuller list of sales at Christie’s is to be 
found in Graves’s ‘ Art Sales,’ vol. ii. The 
highest price recorded there is £385 9s. Od., 
which was the price paid in 1913 for the 
“Lady in Yellow.’ 


H. M. CasHMonre. 


In his | 


| 


trey, where he was elected a member of the 
Academy of St. Luke; exhibited at Royal 
Academy until 1830. Married twice, his 
second wife being the daughter of the painter 
James Ward. Principal portraits: Canova; 
Flaxman; Lady Dover. Examples of his 
work preserved at the National Gallery and 
National Portrait Gallery, London; at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and at Dublin 
Museum. 
Witrrip DRAKE. 


1, Holland Park Road, W.14. 


URSERY RHYMES (clvi. 228, 271, 342). — 
2. The village where “ Mary ” is supposed 
to have lived with her “ little ae ” is Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts, the town which also con- 
made famous by 
Longfellow. The Inn is now owned by Henry 
Ford, who recently purchased the school which 
Mary attended (accompanied, it will be remem- 
bered, by her pet). I am sorry I do not know 
her family name, but perhaps inquiry addressed 
to Sudbury will be productive of 7 


2. Mary’s “ little lamb ” must at times have 
caused her a good deal of anxiety. As well as the 
Teaparty incident recorded by your _corres- 
pondent, it is also related that one day she 
took her pet lamb with her when visiting 
Sheffield, and on her return is reported to 
have exclaimed, “ Now look at the —— thing.” 
It must have been subsequent to this incident 
that the following lines were composed : 

“ Mary had a little lamb, 

With fleece as black as soot, 

And into Mary’s milking pail, 

It put its dirty foot. 

Now Mary was an honest girl, 
Who hated any sham, 

So she let fall a naughty word, 
That rhymes with Mary’s lamb.” 


Sheffield. F. Brappury. 


2. The second number of the Calcutta Review, 
August, 1844, had a long notice of ‘Child’s 
Wreath of Hymns and Songs,’ selected by Mrs. 
Cc. J. Simons, Moulmein: American Baptist 
Mission Press, 1840. From this the reviewer 
extracted “one entire specimen of Mrs. Simons’ 
versification ”’—viz., ‘Mary’s Lamb’ in_ three 
stanzas beginning: “ Mary had a little lamb.” 


STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club. 
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The Library. 


English Comic Drama. By IT. W. Bateson. 
(Oxtord Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. net.). 
ECEN'T work on lestoration and eighteenth 

century drama has not only brought that 
bygone world of the theatre to lite again, but has 
also, we think, sharpened the perceptions and 
critical faculty of the workers, and so added 
both to sureness and to depth in the matter 
of interpretation. Mr. Bateson’s book is 
an examp.e of this fresh and penetrating criti- 
cism. ‘Lhe fifty years with which he deals, ex- 
cept for the’ Beggar’s Opera,’ produced nothing 
in itself of much interest to those outside the 
circle of special students of the period, yet the 
movement of the time, and the reaction of the 
theatre to it, contained a decline on the one 
hand and an uprising on the other which are 
of the greatest general importance. The two 
best chapters of the book, the Introduction and 
the Conclusion deal with this. In the Intro- 


duction Mr. Bateson acutely distinguishes the | 
irl from that | 


spirit and form of the new era 
which was closing: “‘an age of gallantry fol- 
lowing upon one of sensuality; “ rationalistic 
where the Restoration has been intellectual.’ 
Better still, passing on to consider the new 
seriousness, which found expression, in part, 
in the * sentimentalism,” of the theatre and of 


| offered for £80. 


BOoOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


Mr. Bernarp Hattipay’s Catalogue No is, 
we think, the best of his we have yet seen. It 
contains many things within reach of the 
ordinary collector's purse, and a few items by 
which one must not let oneself be 

unless one’s  purse_ be 
we noted, to begin 


for £105; the seven volumes of the books 
with plates published between 1812 and 1816 
for which the price asked is £250; and a 
first edition (first issue) of Raleigh’s ‘ History 
ot the World’ in contemporary ca’f (1614) 
Better still, there is a Fourth 
Folio Shakespeare, a good copy with a few wel] 


| managed restorations affecting only margins 


(1685; £350). An intrinsically even more in 


| teresting Shakespeare is a type-facsimi‘e reprint 
| of the first folio made in 1806, which belonged 


literature, he contrasts its heightening of social | 


consciousness with the vigorous individualism 
of the Restoration and marks the difference 


to Charles Bathurst (1802-1842). Bathurst has 
annotated every page in a clear, minute hand— 
the notes numbering between 15,000 and 20,000— 
it would seem with the intention of bringing _ 
out an edition, and it may well be that hig 
work deserves examination. It has hitherto 
lain unknown. ‘The price of this book is fifty 
guineas, Another important item is Thomas 
Wise’s Catalogue of the Ashley library, which 
was printed, for private cicurlation only, in 
1922-27, and is offered here for £110. ‘Those 
who have £50 or so to spare may like to know 
of a first edition of ‘ Gulliver "—£45; of a black 


| letter Hakluyt (1599-1600: £45); a black letter 


thereby engendered even in the pessimism of | 


their philosophies. 
Swift, who sees men, with their social and 
political vices, as vermin upon the earth, 


reason itself. The two sections discussing 
sentimentalism, its nature and its limitations 
where the theatre is concerned, may be noted 
as the cream of the book. 

The dramatists discussed are Cibber, Steele. 
Centlivre, Gay, Carey and _ Fielding. 
essay on lielding, though it might afford one 
or 


Gay. 
the inferiority of 
Restoration drama, finds it largely 
material conditions of the theatre—not, as 
Archer would have it, in the too great size of 
the houses, but agreeing with his indictment of 
the poor lighting, as a heavy handicap to plays 
that aimed at being naturalistic. Nor was the 
awkwardness of using more elaborate scenery 
without the aid of the curtain to be forgotten. 
The typical dramatist of the century, Mr. Bate- 
son describes as having his technique borrowed 
from one world and his heart in another—and, 
while the latter part of the dictum is perhaps 
hardly true of more than a few, it probably 
expresses very aptly the reason why the p’ay- 
wrights who represent, so to say, the growing- 
point of their generation achieved no more than 
they did. 


eighteenth century 


two matters for pleasant dispute, is the | St L 
best of them; and next we would put that on | dated “off Toulon, 4 Oct., 
The conclusion, seeking explanation of | 
to | 
in the | 


The examples chosen are | 


| a 


The | 


Higden’s ‘ Polycronycon’ (£52 10s); Hutchin- 
son's ‘Flistorical Essay concerning Witchcraft’ 
(a copy which has been annotated on margins 
and interleaved pages by Dr. Isaac Watts and 


against the Restoration disgust with human | Bishop White Kennet), priced £65; and an ex- 


ample of early XVII century chained binding 
(Jewel’s Works), which costs £55. Amon: 
good collection of items connecte 
with the Wesleys, perhaps the best is 
an autograph letter by John Wesley of Novem- 
ber 1770 about General Oglethorpe (£20). An- 
other autograph to be noted is a_ letter 
of Nelson’s to the English Consul at Algiers 
1803’? (£18 10s). 
Then there are five books with Gray’s auto- 
graph, all evidently bought by him while 
traveling with Walpole: Walpole’s own copies 
of the ‘Catalogue of Engravers’ and ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Painting ”? and an original MS. Lord 


| Conway’s Advice to his Son—a folio volume 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


written between 1595 and 1609 which has so far 
remained unpublished. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries. 
privately. 

Approvep ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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